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WINTER FRUITS 
AT THE EDGE 


F all the tents are falling 
Arise, my soul! 
Under these you were crawling, 
Blind as a mole. 
Seek out a new appalling 
Unmerciful goal. 


The winds of the world are blowing, 
But space is clear. 

Though never a star is glowing 

In that airless, sheer, 

Impossible dark, keep going— 


The far is near. 
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Time, caught where the dawn is breaking, 
Will stop to your wand. 

Where worlds their orbits are staking 
Your feet will stand. 

At the edge of the dark you'll be taking 
The sun in your hand. 


THE SONG 


The song I heard was not of earth, 
And yet no spirit gave it birth— 
Angel from heaven nor fiend from hell. 
It rode the wind as an airman rides, 
Eager and ruthless, high above 

The reach of rage, of woe or love; 
And like a stricken plane it fell. 

All that I heard, as tempest tides 
Swept over the world was, Dare—dare! 

Trailing the storm, out of the air, 

Over and over, Dare! 

But when I rose unarmed to go, 

And met defeat and overthrow, 

Out of bright skies came, Ware—beware! 
Straight from the sun, through gold-washed air, 

Beware! 




















Harriet Monroe 
HEROES OF PEACE 


“There must be pioneers,” he said, 
“And some of them get killed.” 

He was one of those adventurers 
Who have dared the thing they willed. 


There must be pioneers—my mind 
Called the long roll of dead 

Who died to lead us on, who broke 
Our trail wild miles ahead. 


Poisoned by deadly germs they died, 
They fell from the sky in flames. 
In tropic jungles, in arctic ice 
They lie—we forget their names. 


In every sca their singing souls 

Rise to the crest of the wave. 

} In every land their banners fly 
From many an unmarked grave. 


They took the leap, and bade us follow 
Into the starry stream- 

Heroes who did the impossible, 

Dreamers who lived the dream. 
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THE GRAF ZEPPELIN 


“Silvery slick it slithered through the air,” 
My driver said, “and down on earth the crowd 

The whole damn town—stretched up its eyes to stare. 

The fella next me was dumb—take off your hat 
And wave,’ I says, ‘and let your voice out loud; 

When a mere human does a thing like that 

He’s got a big cheer coming to him,’ I says. 
You bet he waved—he was kinda in a daze. 


“Around the world in a gas-bag—up in the sky 
Between you and the lightning only a bit of leather 
I'll say it’s wonderful! There, not so high, 
The big thing slid along through the sunny weather 
With airplanes scooting around like little birds. 
’Twas a grand sight—you can’t tell it in words! 
It’s great to be alive today, you know, 
With all these wonders going on.” 
And so 
We reached the station and I took my train, 
Humming his phrases like a song’s refrain: 
You can’t tell it in words! 
It’s great to be alive 
With wonders going on! 
It’s great to be alive! 
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RADIO 


“T caught a fella last night in the South Pacific— 
He was on a freighter way beyond New Zealand. 

And what do you think he said to me, that guy?” 
The young radio man was talking. 


“ “How did the Cubs come out today?’ he said. 
‘How did the Cubs come out?’ Nothing he wanted 
But that fool game! ‘They got it in the neck,’ 
I answered him—ten thousand miles across— 
“The Pirates chewed ’em up.” ‘The hell they did!’ 
‘Say, where’s the sun out your way?’ I ticked off— 
“Here it went down an hour or two ago.’ 
‘It'll be coming up in half an hour,’ he answered, 
‘It’s Sunday here.’ ‘Oh, get a move on you!— 
Sunday’s most over—you’re in yesterday.’ 
“Well, it’s the same old sun coming or going— 
Yesterdays and tomorrows get all mixed up- 
We'll cross the line pretty soon. Where are you, buddy?’ 
‘Oh, near Chicago. So long—see you again.’ 
So I clicked off and went to bed—and he 
To breakfast probably.” 

“Do you often talk 
So far?” I asked him, wondering. 

“Oh, that’s nothing! 

[ talked with Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition 
The other night. Say, but it’s cold down there!” 
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THE MAN OF SCIENCE SPEAKS 


Throw your little dreams away, 
Scrap philosophies and creeds. 

Can your vision of truth climb higher 
Than our calculation leads? 


While you speculate in vain, 
Making little gods, forsooth, 

We fathom infinities— 
Mathematics is the truth. 


You put limits of your own 
On the illimitable power— 
We explore immensities 
Beyond our little place and hour. 


With small beliefs or coward doubts 
You lean upon the rotted past. 

We neither believe nor doubt—we know; 
Our rock of faith is anchored fast. 


Yesterday’s failure is today 
The take-off for tomorrow’s goal. 
We watch you trembling while we win 
New spaces for the searching soul. 


You dream the same old idle dreams, 
You move not in the drift of years. 
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Harriet Monroe 


We count the paces of the stars, 
We hear the singing of the spheres. 


A DIRGE 


Put out the lights for Edison— 
Let all the world go dark. 

He lit the world who now lies dead, 
He caught the flaming spark. 


Hush the loud noise for Edison 
Whe lured song from the air. 
Be still for him who now lies still, 

Whose voice is everywhere. 


No tears today for Edison 
Who goes his shining way. 

His work is done—his wreath is won. 
Lights on! let music play. 


GRADE CROSSING 


In memory of William and Mary Tanner, 
who died in Winnetka, Ill., Sept. rst, 1979 


I sing a hero 
Unknown to fame, 

I would carve in marble 
A modest name. 
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No trumpet blew, 

No flag waved high, 
He did not know 

He could grandly die. 


Love was daily bread 
He had eaten of— 
He never dreamed 


He would die for love. 


He was a little clerk named Tanner, 

Who commuted every morning to his job in town. 

And every evening he caught the 5:45 

And came home to supper with his wife and the children. 
He loved his job and his home— 

They were all his world. 


One night, when the two children were abed and asleep, 

The Tanners started for the movies, 

Laughing, making foolish little jokes. 

They had to cross some interlacing tracks 

And never noticed the train in the distance. 

When Mrs. Tanner caught her shoe between two rails 

They saw the headlight, and tugged in vain and shrieked 
in terror; 

And the gate-keeper ran to help them, 

Tugging aid shouting and waving his flag. 


When Tanner saw it was too late 
And knew that his wife must die— 
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Harriet Monroe 


In that little instant of time when one must act without 
thinking— 

He could not leave her. 

He clasped her in his arms 

And they died together. 


O LITTLE EARTH 


O little earth, O lovely earth 

Whose breasts have given me suck, 
Must I fall soon, of little worth— 

Part of your mire and muck? 

Brood planet, chosen to breed and bear 
Fruit of the primal seed, 

Have you no mother love, no care 

For me, for my soul’s need? 

Out of your heart I sprang one morning, 
So short a time ago, 

Fashioned to flesh with never a warning 
That he who comes must go, 

Fashioned to flesh that loves and prays 
And dreams up to the moon, 

Counting the seeming-endless days- 
Midnight and dawn and noon. 

O lovely earth, O mother earth, 
Ripening spirit seed, 

What star shall bring my soul to birth? 
Am I then doomed—or freed? 
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PLAINT 


Old-age is stalking me, with Death 
Shaking his rattle close behind— 

Yet scarcely have I used my breath, 
Yet have my eyes been curtained blind. 


The world is wide and luminous, 

With cities carved in strange designs. 
Soon I must sail for Singapore, 

On Angkor’s towers are mystic lines. 


Forests all orchid-hung and dark 
The lordly Amazon cuts through; 

And far beyond and high above 
Rise Inca-temples of Peru. 


Alaska slants her shining snows, 

And India burns under the sun. 
All these my mortal eye would see, 
All men alive are calling me; 

Yet these were all too lightly won, 

For I would go where none has gone 
And read the riddle no man knows. 

Harriet Monroe 
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MAPLE, BLOOD 


The hills along the river, 

White and cold in the snow, 

Are bodies through which the blood 
Has ceased to flow. 

And the brow 

Of every hilltop scowls 

As only the dead scowl. 

(With death there is no thought.) 
But even now, 

Where the beast of death prowls 
As only beasts of death prowl, 

A miracle is wrought. 


In the bloodless brain 

There is no thought or reason, 

But the head of every hill 

Knows the year and its season. 

And a red mist 

Deep in the valleys 

Where the river lies frozen and dead 

Brings thought to senseless hills, 

A thought of warm wind kissed, 

That rallies, 

Through the frozen winter mind, 

From the blood of young maples, tender and red. 
Raymond Kresensky 
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WINTER SONNETS 


A ee ot 


The cold strikes through me now that morning comes, 
Evening and night were not so cold as this; B 
And after the icy darkness that benumbs, 

Only the lips of a skull are left to kiss. 

We poured wild wine into our effigies, 

We ran, with panicky deliriums 

Of laughter, away from the dark that always is; 

But I heard the cross-bones beating on the drums. 


Slowly, above the rim of morning hills, 

[ see the thing I heard; and all alone 

I feel, in my marrow, denial of the sun. 

Even brightest dawn is change that only chills 
A lover of yesterday; and a seed lying sown 
In the cold ground is a flower dead and gone 


More wine, more wine, and laughter, warmth again, 
Till the effigies are real and the skull is dressed 

In beauty! If a little thing like wine 

Can challenge death, shall a man’s heart be distressed 
By living? Is man so often dispossessed, 

After all, as the marigold or the columbine 

In the cold wind? What a tempo, what a zest— 
Hailstones that come tapping the window-pane! 


Against your smile winter is weak indeed. 
What do we crave but this to understand?— 
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Knowing besides that never hail can freeze 


The blossoms growing in the buried seed. 


Your arm is beautiful, your blossoming hand 
Blossoms through winter, beckoning the trees. 


OUT OF THE DUST 


Now, this anonymous dust 
That once was petal and wing 
Or the slender hand of a girl— 
Some brief and shapely thing— 
Has kept no delicate print 

Or pattern to know it by, 
Here where it levels and dulls, 
Blank to the vacant sky. 


Here, where you level and dull, 
Vacant and blank and warm, 
Dust that was petal or girl, 

I give you a wavering form— 
You who were shapen once, 

I shape again to a rhyme, 
Lovely and grave and sweet, 
For a little time. 
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Witter Bynner 


Witter Bynner 


David Morton 
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POEMS OF PATAGONIA 


WESTWARD 


Archipelagic sponge, 
Islands and channels 


Dripping fog. 


The sunlight, seeping through the cloud-web, 
Gleams on green crowns 

Of steepened crags, 

Wreathed round with blue 

That reaches fingerwise far back in fjords: 


Old sculptured highlands, 
Drenched with rain, 

And halfway drowned 

In blue Pacific. 


Five days of charted ways 

For throbbing-hearted craft; 

A maze where, missing clues, 

Tall ships have wandered phantomwise 
Nor ever stumbled forth. 


A FACT 


Dinosaur was huge, 
But grains of sand interring 
Have recorded him. 
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Katharine Ellis Barreti 
CANAAN 


Chalcedony and jasper, 
Fragments from the ruined walls 
Of the cloud-descended city; 
Little stemless flowers, 

Rose, gold, and hope’s own blue, 
The flowers of holy foregrounds 
In old paintings 


] 


These paved our upward way to Ibis Pass. 


But here 

Black lichens cling 

Breast-close to « rags. 

Out there, 

One gasping glimpse 

Of ridges, harsh and pallid-grassed, 
Black pyramids; 

Then sudden swirling snow. 

Is this the Argentine? 


Did Moses flinch before 
The Promised Land? 


OSTRICH 


Comedy attends the Patagonian rhea 

From its random nest (the scarce depression 
Where hens distraites drop great blue eggs 
For an anxious male to cherish) 
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To the unwieldy running flight 

Of a loosely-shaking bunch of feathers; 

Abortive wings that balance 

Great-footed legs uplifted: 

Reminiscent of the days of Avis, 

When the Bird possessed the Earth, the Air, the Water. 


Fleet, so fleet, the rhea 

Once dwelt fitly 

With guanaco and the swift Tehuelche, 
Wild horses and wild riders, 

Bandits in flight for borders, 

And winds that rush incessant 

Across the tapering continent 

From ocean on to ocean. 


But today, of what avail is fleetness? 

Leagues of fence-wire net the pampa. 

Uniforms police the border. 

The Indian has died a-coughing. 

The horse is branded with surrender. 

Guanaco’s hunted. 

The woolly meek have entered on their heritage. 
Patagonia is Sheep-land. 

The awkward ostrich lingers 

Past his day, 


To lay a rare bone fossil 
In horizons ruled by Common Ovis. 
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Katharine Ellis Barret 
LULL 


All day 

The antic wind 

Has plucked the dark-blue lake 

To leaping spuming waves, and snatched 
Thin rainbowescent spray 

And flung it, roaring, 

Wide. 


But now 

The broad-based peak’s 
A double pyramid 
Inlaid in lapis lazuli 
Above in twilight sky— 
In blue-black lake 
Below ° 


And hark! 
Into the hush, 
The lull-bound tensioned hush, 
There bites, as into copper plate, 
A cascade’s slender plunge 
Its wavering braid 
Of sound. 
Katharine Ellis Barveit 
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DECREED 
AN HOUR 


A woman pulled a woolen shawl 
Across her shoulders, moved to go, 
When on her mouth she felt the fall 
Of unseen snow. 


And in the night an old man grew 
Frightened and rose to find his pen, 
And when he sat to write he knew 
He could not rise again. 


And that same hour a child returned 
Weary from having played all day, 
And while he slept a fire burned 

His breath away. 


These things occurred that moment when 
You dealt the cards and someone said, 
“Let’s play another hand, and then 

Go home to bed.” 


THE BRANCH 


Though this tree lives, 
No one can fit 
The broken bramble 


Into it. 
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Helene Magaret 


No one can make 
The old sap sing 

In any dead 

And withered thing. 


When a branch is broken, 
Let it be 

Forgotten by 

The parent tree. 


This is my answer, 
This is your token 
The tree shall live, 
But a branch is broken. 
Helene Magaret 


IN INDIAN TERRITORY 
Geronimo, imprisoned, dreamed 
His end was all for this?— 
Or renegade braves with bandits schemed, 
For you and me to kiss? 


Strange I should think of those, my dear, 
As fox-grapes on the vine 

Make arbor for us reigning here, 
While sumac glows to wine. 


Welborn Hope 
[193] 
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TWO POEMS 


TO A GIRL DREAMING OF MARRIAGE 


Before the fruit of flesh and blood 
Ripens of your womanhood, 

Your spirit first must lie as wife 
Meekly with your harsh lover, life, 
Conceiving love of life’s caress, 
Bearing an infant bodiless. 

Turned from lighted inns with scorn, 
Love in darkness shall be born 
Where creatures of an alien fold 
Huddle in a stable’s cold. 

Useless the motion of your palms 
Cupping their emptiness for alms; 
Their shape reversed must arch above 
A form impalpable—your love, 

Or sorrowfully clench until 
Something of yourself shall spill 
From each indenture of a nail— 
Crimson foreshadow of a Grail. 
Bared, the welling of your breast, 
To thirsty lips graciously pressed, 
Its ache of virgin milk shall give, 
That love, the mystery, may live. 


Once Mary, in a startled hour 
Warned by the sudden angel’s flower, 
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Janet Ramsay 


May have smiled and, doubting too, 
Hidden her wonderment like you. 


CHARMED REGION 


They will not go again, to find a house in shade 

Or cindery boughs. For them time came to rest on one 
Last autumn day ablaze with vivid leaf and sun; 

Upon the hearth still burns the evening fire they laid. 


Ghostwise, two that were there but are not now, walk up 
A red hill facing west; always the gentian’s bud 

Holds there its undiminished blue, eastward a flood 

Of later light drips from the new moon’s tilted cup. 


No sorry thing can happen, winter cannot chain 

A pool, throttle the river, nor the ice turn stark 

That waterfall’s quick breast, nor hunger in the dark 
Stalk down a deer or hare. . . . They will not go again. 


Janet Ramsay 


LOGIC 


You asked me for bread 
And I gave you the stone 
You flung at my head 
When I asked for a bone. 
And neither is fed, 
And it didn’t atone. 
Dorothy Leonard 
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ANCIENT PATTERNS 


WHEN MAN SWUNG A SCYTHI 


A man could get to know his land 
When he mowed his grain by hand. 
Then, he walked with feet set wide 
And felt the earth was like a bride. 
His body turned upon its column 
Like an ancient chant, and solemn. 
He kept time with rhythmed things 
Planets and the eagle’s wings. 

His mind was open as noon flowers, 
His thighs were beautiful as towers. 
On before, his long blade hissed 
Where Alpha and Omega kissed. 
Life ran before him like a sigh, 

And paeans of ripe ears marked to die. 
Life and death before him played, 
And beautiful his path was made. 


TOWERS OF SILENCE 
If men could still be holy anywhere, 
It would be in towers such as these 
That line the coasts with lamps and warn the ships 
The holy towers of the silences. 
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Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Out here where voice and sinew matter least 
And appetites can leave no deeper mark 

Than seagulls leave on waves, a man might learn 
To be alone with safety in the dark. 


And when a man is master of a light 
That he can send out like a silver rod 
Between a life and death, he ought to know 
Something of the joy of being God. 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


ENVY UNDER THE “L” 


In the dark and train-loud air 

I am envious of the hands 

Of a deaf-mute speaking there 
Words that silence understands: 


Words that have no breath of being 
From the warm and actual throat, 
Like a blind eye bent on seeing 
What, in this sad street, is not; 


Words that travail with the wind 
In a moon’s eclipse of space, 
Said from still lips, but imagined 
In the drama of a face. 
Marshall Schacht 
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DISCRETE SERIES 


This room, 
the circled wind 

Straight air of dawn 

low noon 
The darkness. Not within 
The mound of these 

is anything 
To fit the prying of your lips 
Or feed their wide bright flowering. 


And yet will movement so exactly fit 
Your limbs— 
as snow 
Fills the vague intricacies of the day, unlit: 
So will your arms 
fall in the space 

Assigned to gesture 

(In the momentless air 

The distant adventurous snow. 


When, having entered— 


Your coat slips smoothly from your shoulders to the waiter: 
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George A. Oppen 


How, in the face of this, shall we remember, 
Should you stand suddenly upon your head 


Your skirts would blossom downward 


Like an anemone. 


III 


As I lift the glass to drink, 
I smell the water: Suddenly, 
The summer. 


When my socks will be thick in my shoes 


And the room’s noise will go dim behind me 
As I lean out a high window, 


My hands on the stone. 


IV CAT-BOAT 
The mast 
Inaudibly soars; bole-like, tapering, 
Sail flattens from it beneath the wind. 
The limp water holds the boat’s round sides. Sun 
Slants dry light on the deck. 

Beneath us glide 

Rocks, sand, and unrimmed holes. 


George A. Oppen 
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THREE DECLARATIONS 


THE HUNTERS 


The wolves in the backyard are all dead, 
and the air-rifle’s rusty in the bin. 

The eye has lost, like splintered javelin, 
its old detection of the skulking dread 
suburban grizzly, in the shadow head. 
We are reversed, who once had been 
young Boones to hear the thin leaf spin 
in coverts where a faint spoor fled. 
Where we have sallied, eager and afraid 
against invisibles, we only gain 

a doubtful haven from a counter-raid. 
And stars, made quarry to the brain, 
turn rifles, where the hunters fade, 

torn in the twisting phalanxes of rain. 


A DEFEAT 


So many things are secret with him now. 

He has them, they are lost in him; and how 
the thin key fumbled down to black, 

the man-holes under that do not give back, 
he does not know. Thinking the world away, 
he guesses something, and he cannot say 

the light he wears behind his head, what word 
raps at the memory and is not heard. 
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Reuel Denney 


Across the twisting dusk the women light; 
their crazy filament is widely bright, 
yielding no shadow to make real the land. 


His palm receives the ember of a hand. 


These vacant fingers have no key to give— 
Not for any house where he may live. 

Her eyes that wander him are still aloof 
and they suggest no counterfeit of roof. 


And being hearthless, he escapes a door 
and the sun squeezing toward a floor. 

He is allowed out anywhere, alone. 

He sits. He stares. He sits upon a stone. 


MORNING SONG 


What of the morning, 

thrusting high branches on us 

from the rain, returning 
counterboys to diner lunch-carts, 
where wet jerking strings 

start from the gutters for the sand? 
Street lamps reel the rubber pavement 
a glossy river to dishevelled grass. 
but bough forks from bough— 

a silent rafter 

on echoless and splashing air. 
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Or the customary houses fall together 
and build old angles for the eyes. 
What happens— 


what happens now— 


i & 
White and impregnable the day drifts over me. Li 
I cannot hide from it behind a hill. Su 
Reuel Denney A 
H 
SONORA DESERT Sc 
For Rosalmira Colomo H 
I have a deathless reason : 
for feeling this silence, 4 
for hearing this distance T 
draped over this country A 
a land, white hot, where violence « 
sleeps in the eyes of lizards ( 
panting in heat, | 
under yuccas, organ cacti. k 
I think I hear the voices of insects. » 
Think that birds, I 
never here, save in mourning, 
have made final choices I 
to break their bright hearts 
with words which, 7 
in so still a land, 
rattle a warning. 
Solon R. Barber ( 
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THE WORKS 
SAGA OF SEALED HERO 


The tremendous triumphs of removing 

Limp clothes from a tired body, 

Surveying the bed, chairs, egg-shells, 

And endless walls he was lord of, 

Held no tranquil finalities. 

Sometimes, before he shut his eyes at night, 

He would walk among the teeming bottles, 

Select several, climb into them 

One by one or six at a time, 

And quietly watch, or else move things around a trifle. 
There was one that contained a younger self, 

Alive, moving, hopping about to escape, 

Striking the sides and falling down, numb 

(He shut his eyes wearily, and smashed the bottle). 
Darkness: 

Floating bits of bottles pierce him: 

No glory, no triumph, 

But the savage onslaught of weaklings, battering away. ... 


He has commanded, conjured, pleaded and sobbed to 
God 

To come out of that broken-faced alarm-clock 

(I see you; you can’t fool me; it will be better for you 

In the long run to come when you’re called 

Out and away from the cigarette butts, 
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The eggshells, the endless walls of this room). 

Grown crafty, he has utilized the mind God gave him, 
And, face impassive, watched from the corner of his eye. 
There he sits now, tenderly 

Swathing his ego in a bright tight globe. 


TABLOID NUCLEUS 


Extra! Extra! 

Give me one quick— 

What has happened to Milo? . . . 

I can’t talk back to him— 

He’s God and his say goes. 

Negro rapes lady— 

Extra! Extra! 

Detectives are puzzled. 

A bit of skull was found 

With blood and hair sticking on it 
Girl comes floating down 

River, with wire wrapped 

Round her neck, and round— 

. . » Boy, those coons are dangerous! 
I'd like to go there someday; 
Beautiful girls . . . yes sir, yes sir, 
Statement all ready for your signature, boss, 
And four thousand others— 

And four thousand others— 
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Paul Eaton Re 


Please, please, O God, on my knees I beg 
slobbering on your hands or any part of you 
You'll let me touch) just a few dollars, God, 
That’s it, God! A small raise, God, 
For the billions and billions and billions of billions 
Of things I’ve been doing for a million years, God. 
Please don’t gi\ e me that terrible look 

the prisoner made several witty replies 
And scored at least twice, while the D. A. 
Lost his temper cae confession expected: 
Yes sir, that stomach (in alcohol) 


Could tell it all if properly broached. 


1 


My wife will be tied because that girl 
Keeps phoning and asking for me, tears in her voice. 


I can’t pay him, but I can swallow rye 


let her squeal . . . give him the works 
send him to the chair. . . . Great big doings, 
Great big doings of a great big world. 


— 





Paul Eaton Reeve 
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LINDSAY 
November roth, 1879-December 5th, 1931 


ACHEL LINDSAY is dead. A voice which thrilled 
us is suddenly silent. A strong life.in mid-career, 
erect for another score or two of years ,; earth, falls 
prostrate, and the dust which held it togetiner for march 
ing, thinking, sing*;4, dissolves into the earth it came 
from, collapses, decays. But out of this perishable mass 
of cells came something which lives, something whose im- 
perishability may be not only a fact but a symbol. Words 
set in patterns intricate and beautiful survive as the 
rhythmic breath of a spirit demanding immortality. 
Memories come crowding as I try to realize that there 
will be no more incidents of friendship to remember. 
They began nearly twenty years ago, for it was during the 
early autumn of 1g12 that I read in some magazine a 
blithe account of a young vagabond’s hardihood in offering 
poems at farmers’ doors in exchange for food and lodging. 
There was style in the article—I wanted to share those 
poems with the farmers, so I wrote asking to see them and 
enclosing a circular of my projected poets’ magazine. The 
answer, sent from somewhere in the Far West, was better 
than I had hoped for—it was Genera/ Booth and a group ot 
moon poems, with a note telling of the poet’s pleasure 
that our magazine adventure was to be credited to his 
own state. 
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Before General Booth \ed off our fourth number in 
January, 1913, Lindsay had appeared in the old Poetry 
office in Cass Street, and had recited his poem in the big 
round chanting voice which has stimulated so many audi- 
ences. By that time other young poets were wandering 
into the sancrum, and we used to have long confabs there, 
or over spa, etti and red wine at an Italian restaurant 
around the corner. Those were the days!—Lindsay has 
often spoken of the inspiration h g: . out of those discus- 
sions, those trade talks of poets seeking and giving light. 

A year or more later came the great moment of the 
Yeats banquet, which Lindsay had come up from Spring- 
field to attend; when the famous Irish poet publicly ad- 
dressed the obscure American with a compliment for 
General Booth, which by that time had initiated our 
Guarantor’s Prize, although its author was still regarded 
by the public with some suspicion. Mr. Yeats said: 

This poem is stripped bare of ornament. It has an earnest simplicity, 

a strange beauty; and you know Bacon said, “There is no excellent 
beauty without strangeness.” 
And it was another great moment when the young Amer- 
ican, so honored, responded by reciting The Congo for the 
first time, startling the Irish bard and the rest of us with 
the rhythmic roll of his dramatic chant. 

From that time, as I rejoice to remember, Poetry 
honored itself by presenting some of Lindsay’s now-most- 
famous poems. Not The Congo—because for that, before 
we heard of it, the poet had received seventy-five good 
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dollars from an eastern magazine, which after all never 
dared print so eccentric a manifestation of poetic genius! 
But the group of thirteen moon poems ran like a gay fan- 
tastic dance in our tenth number; a year later we offered 
that delicate viol solo, Aladdin and the Finn, and the 
leaping roaring blare of The Firemen’s Ball and The Santa 
Fé Trail—two poems played by a brass band. And in 
1915 The Chinese Nightingale was ours to crown with the 
Levinson Prize and pass on to undying fame—a master- 
piece of wavering rhythms and exotic colors, of spiritual 
grace and beauty; called by the Celtic bard James 
Stephens “‘a great poem on the one subject which poetry 
has any true concern with, the soul of man and its meaning 
and destiny.” In 1916 came The Booker Washington 
Trilogy, with the grandly heroic fohn Brown for its second 
number, celebrating the half-mythical figure of a nation’s 
history and dream: 

Old John Brown, 

Old John Brown. 

And there he sits 

To judge the world. 

His hunting-dogs 

At his feet are curled. 

His eyes half-closed, 

But John Brown sees 

The ends of the earth, 

The Day of Doom. 

And his shot-gun lies 

Across his knees— 


Old John Brown, 
Old John Brown. 
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So it went on, with poems gay or serious, whimsical or 
tragic. In 1928 the staff of Poetry decreed to Lindsay 
an Award of Honor of five hundred dollars, the largest 
prize in our long list of awards. This was given “for the 
high distinction of his best work, which, in the opinion of 
the committee, shows original genius, deriving, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, from nobody but himself.” 

The lively sequence, Every Soul Is a Circus, printed in 
October of that year, was the last of our many entries over 
his familiar name. From its final poem these lines may be 
quoted as a word of farewell to his fellow-craftsmen: 

For every soul is a circus, 

And every mind is a tent. 

And every heart is a sawdust ring 

Where the circling race is spent. 

So come, let us be bold with our songs, brothers, 
Come, let us be bold with our songs. 

These poem-entries were punctuated by visits. The 
poet would appear in person to emphasize his art with 
talk of tramps over prairie roads and mountain trails, of 
books he had read about Buddha or Confucius or the 
Virgin Mary, of Paradise Lost or The Divine Comedy, of 
Mary Pickford or some jazz artist of the newest make. 
We learned that here was a man of wide and varied 
learning, and of an iridescent and glamorous imagination 
which, like a fairy’s wand, could turn familiar things to 
splendor. And we felt dimly, in spite of his robust voice 
and other realistic details of personality, that here per- 
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haps, in our very presence, sitting in the battered old 
arm-chair of the Poetry office, might be one of the im- 
mortals. 

But this is not the moment for exact appraisal of Lind- 
say’s genius. In a Poetry essay of May, 1924, afterwards 
reprinted in Poets and Their Art, 1 tried to study his art, 
to estimate its values and its hope of permanence. Today, 
in the first shock of our great loss, I can add little to that 
review—it is not the moment nor yet the place. For I am 
writing at the poet’s own desk, in the little second-floor 
study of the roomy Victorian house where he was born, 
overlooking the Governor’s mansion and yard in his be- 
loved little capital city of Springfield. Yesterday, after a 
fine service in the crowded church, we saw his coffin 
lowered into his native soil, beside the graves of his 
parents and grandparents, along the slope of a ravine in 
the lovely woodsy cemetery which holds the ashes ot 
Lincoln. Already a place of pilgrimage for all the world, 
this historic graveyard has now another shrine, where 
future visitors, in increasing numbers as the years go by, 
will lay their wreaths of tribute. 

It is fitting that the town which Lindsay so loyally loved 
had come to recognize the honor of his citizenship. It is 
fitting that his last public reading was given there, in the 
very church where a week later we bade him goodbye 
given before an audience so large and enthusiastic as to 
make the poet feel that at last he had ‘“‘ won Springfield.” 
To convince one’s neighbors is perhaps the last and most 
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difficult proof of genius. From the spring of 1929, when 
he came home with his family after five years of being a 
“guest of Spokane,” the city he loved had lifted him on 
its shoulders, so to speak, in a loyal tribute of admiration 
and affection. In his funeral sermon the Rev. Clark 
Cummings asked us to “accept him as our prophet,” thus 
recognizing in this poet the spirit of the vates who must 
preach “the gospel of beauty” and lead his people while 
he sang. And among the poems read to prove this apostle- 
ship, and show how profoundly, in this difficult age, 
Lindsay grieved for his countrymen, was this brief invoca- 
tion, The Li aden eyed: 
Let not young souls be smothered out before 


Chey do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 


Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly; 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap; 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve; 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 

Like his neighbors of Springfield, it may be that Lind- 
say’s contemporary fellow-countrymen have been slow to 
admit the full stature of his genius. It may be that the 
final verdict will have to wait for “foreign nations and the 
next age.’’ One has detected now and then a mood of 
patronage in notices of “the jazz poet,” “the troubadour 
poet;” and the material rewards accorded him have been 
pitifully small and few. But time has its own wilful way 
of bringing in its revenges, and under that protecting 
aegis one may feel that the fame of this poet is secure. 
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So I thought yesterday morning when I looked for the 
last time upon his face, and found it strangely luminous 
with a beauty beyond the beauty of life. Here indeed was 
perfect peace; here was a hint of the ultimate wisdom. 
For the brief moment before dissolution little of earth was 
left in this powerful and noble mask—all the lines of care 
which had troubled us were obliterated, smoothed away. 
To gaze upon this poet’s face in death was to admit his 
greatness, and commune with a spirit far loftier than the 
loftiest dream life had granted him on earth. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
ROBINSON'S MATTHIA 


Matthias at the Door, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mac- 
millan Co. 

This is another of those dark tales of marital misadven 
ture which Mr. Robinson has counted off on the sensitive 
fingers of his mind. Roman Barthalow, Cavender’s House, 
The Glory of the Nightingales, and now Matthias at the D 
are all triangular in motive, not to speak of the Camelot 
poems, from Merlin to Tristram. Something of an ascetic, 
peering in from outside on the prison-like confines of 
matrimony, he presents its tyrannies and tragedies with a 
cold sympathy wherein ice and fire merge to produce the 
ultimate annihilation. He fulfils the conditions of tragic 
art; he feels, to the limit of his somewhat Puritan aloofness, 


that love and pity for his agonists through which all great 
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poets pay tribute to the beauty of the human conflict with 


destiny. But always he stands a little outside the arena; 





he does not enter in with gusto, like Marlowe and Shakes- 
pes are, like Hi mer anc 1 Sophocles, « ind SO his people, com- 
pared with theirs, are a bit theoretic and shadowy. In- 
tellectualized and defiant, they do not quite obey his call. 

But if we admit what no one, probably, would deny, that 
Robinson can not stand in such glorious company, we must 
yet grant him a proud place among the masters of irony. 
And of all his narratives which record the bitter conflict 


betwe en God 


the sev en devils for pt ssession of the 
human soul, only The Man Who Died Twice may rank with 
atest book in clarity and sympathy; the one present 
the eternal problem through a single individual, the 
other through four human beings cauglit in a tangled mesh. 
In Matthias at the Door the story runs, more simply and 

viftly than has been customary with Robinson, through 
the flowing rhythms of his beautifully orchestrated blank 





verse. Thet of the four characters is more like talk, 


; burdened with psychological analysis such as cl gged 
tne dial gue il Tristram. If it does not escape W holly 1 into 
realistic idiom, yet the Robinsonian convention 1s per- 
less arbitrary than that of most poets and playwrights 
who have lifted the speech of their neighbors into poetry. 
We hear the futile Garth, who has “knocked on too many 
loors] and for ni ching,” saying to the successful Matthias, 
for whom the world’s doors have opened—Matthias, who 


, . 4 »» 
wed with honors earnec 
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You are too strong. 
You are strong in body and soul, yet I’m not sure 
That you are sound in your serenity. 
Your God, if you may still believe in him, 
Created you so wrapped in rectitude 
That even your eyes are filmed a little with it. 
Like a benignant sort of cataract, 
It spares your vision many distances 
That you have not explored. 
And the reminiscent passion of the lovers flashes into 
desperate speech after twenty years of silence: 
Natalie laughed, 
And dug holes in the air with nervous fingers. 
“When you poor men look in from the outside 
With your well-meaning and unmarried eyes, 
And see so much, and tell us all about it, 
What has a woman left to do but laugh 
Unless she cries?” 

A more facile ironist than Mr. Robinson would have 
roasted the “good” Matthias on his spit of scorn. Instead, 
the poet’s profound insight carries his sorry and tragically 
battered hero on to a melancholy sort of triumph, past the 
fallen figures of his brother and wife and friend. Of the 
four, he alone seems to be in the way of saving his soul as 
the poem ends: 

He took a searching step and felt dark earth 
Under his foot; and suddenly he heard 

A tinkling in the night like a small music 
That had been always and would always be. 


He must go back again; he must be born, 
And then must live; and he who had been always 


So promptly served, and was to be a servant, 
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Must now be of some use in a new world 

That Timberlake and Garth and Natalie 

Had strangely lived and died to find for him. 
He had no friends, and his not having them now 
Might be as well for him and his new tower. 

To say that it was his and see it rising 

Would be enough. 


There were long hours to wait, 
And dark hours; and he met their length and darkness 


With a vast gratitude that humbled him 
And warmed him while he waited for the dawn. 


Like life itself, Mr. Robinson gives an unexpected twist 
to his tale. The glowing egoist of the first page stands at 
the last, after the ruthless shattering of his pride and 
spilling of his treasure, a man renewed, humble but erect, 
armed with a philosophy capable of defeating loneliness. 

There is one mysterious blank spot in Mr. Robinson’s 
vision—I think no critic has pointed it out, but it seems to 
me significant—there is never a child in his world. All 
these ill-assorted couples of his mismating are not only 
childless but they would seem never to think or feel that 
children exist. In most lives the presence, or at least the 
consciousness, of children is an inevitable element, and, 
for good or ill, an enriching one. But the people who move 
to sorrow through this poet’s pages are stripped of such 
stimulating contacts. To be sure, the fearsome sanity and 
directness of children, and the thrilling emotions they 
generate, often straighten out marital tangles so that no 
story is left for the poet resolved for tragedy. Yet there 
are tragedies in which children are the most poignant 
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element—think of Shakespeare’s Prince Arthur, or of little 
Mamilius in The Winter’s Tale, who had “a tale of sprites 
and goblins” that was never uttered. I submit that 
Robinson’s world is incomplete, and that the people who 
agonize in it are thinned and chilled by the lack of life’s 
most fecund and energizing principle. Yet—and yet—if 
he should really discover a child some day, what kind of a 
child would it be! 

Robinson’s blank verse is a perfected instrument, de- 
veloped exactly to his needs. In his earlier narratives 
such an one as Captain Craig, for example—the tune was 
stark and a bit rigid, though even then often attaining 
subtle harmonies. But gradually the instrument has be- 
come singularly responsive to the poet’s temperament. It 
has not the Elizabethan splendor or the Miltonic sonorous 
ness; its music is more restrained, in conformity with a 
highly intellectualized motive. But it has its own fine 
values for a generation less spontaneous than theirs, which 
must approach its arts with a quieter, more deliberate 
tread. The first two pages of this latest book are not only 
a masterpiece in ironic revelation of a human character, 
but also they form a kind of overture to the poet’s opus 
played with a powerful sweep of chords. And later on, in 
the dialogue of passion between the lovers down in the 
gorge of death, we hear more emotional strains—muted 
cries of brasses against the deep basses that keep reminding 
us of the gorge itself as nature’s dark provision for the 
human drama. This is not realism—these lovers do not 
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talk like Jim and Susie in a cinema, or even like Charles 
and Margaret in a drawing-room—but it is the heightened 
reality of art. And Mr. Robinson’s interpretation of im- 
passioned speech has never reached a more moving climax, 
or developed a finer music, than here. The lover’s dialogue 
in Tristram, for example, is windy and theoretic by com- 
parison. The long communion toward the end between 
Matthias and the spirit of Garth is more argumentative 
and less convincing, but the last fifty lines of the poem, 
partly quoted above, make a magnificent finale, as 
Matthias, born again, leaves the past behind him, and goes 
out from the dark to his new life. 

Thus the story ends on a frugal and diminished chord of 
triumph. The note is yielded grudgingly, but there must 
be hope for the race if the Puritan conscience of this stern 
New England poet can see a soul emerging from under the 


Babbitt-like frock-coat of his hero. H. M. 


VERSIONS OF SOLITUDE 


Eden Tree, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Mr. Bynner, as all his work increasingly testifies, has a 
sensitive, ardent mind in which experience refreshes itself 
in the form of words. Harvard, Mexico, China, New 
York, the once new movement in poetry; institutions, 
races, cultures, modern life and its expression, have 
invaded his mind variously: all impulses to poetry. An 
omnivorous eclectic, never constricted, difficult, or dis- 
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ciplined, he has seized his experience easily and expressed 
it facilely, with every regard to its immediate most 
poignant and lyric aspect, and very little care for per- 


spective. He is all competence and no mastery; always 
° - ° . a 
worth one or two readings for the sake of sensation and lyric 
entertainment, his poems form no permanent part of his 
‘ 


readers’ sensibilities. One reads him for his surface 
qualities, not for his substance. 

The present volume, no more serious or sincere than 
earlier volumes, is more valuable because more mature; it 
tries more constantly, with all the old tools, for something 
permanent. Eden Tree is a series of miscellaneous solilo- 
quies developed around a major theme: the loneliness of 
the individual as he discovers, seriatim, his identity in the 
terms of different emotions and insights. It is thus some- 
thing of a philosophical poem—a thinkingwith the feelings 
—by a man who, if the characterization above is correct, 
is no philosopher. If there is a philosophic attitude 
governing the poem, it is the double attitude of dramatic 
solipsism with regard to the human world combined with 
a kind of instinctive pantheism regarding the material 
world. So combined, the two represent two contrasting 
aspects of the mind such that, in any given predicament, 
the one is always the persuasive alternative to the other. 

The predicament which Mr. Bynner has chosen as his 
subject—the essential solitude of the human mind and its 
constant struggle to escape the solitude—is exposed in 
thirty-four always easy and often poignant lyrics. Actu- 
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ally soliloquies, these versions of solitude are given a 
dramatic cast and a continuity in change by the identifica- 
tion of the protagonist of the poem with Adam. With 
Adam given, it is easy to proceed to Eve and Lilith, Christ 
and Buddha. So the poet finds much of his work done for 
him. These symbolic figures lend the force of long 
tradition, the ideal verisimilitude of received myth, to the 
best parts of the poem. They save the labor of superfluous 
creation and by their presence help make vivid the char- 
acters whom Mr. Bynner does create. 

Adam 1s but the protagonist finding himself a sample of 
every man at the same time that he is ego, his own self. 
Eve and Lilith are together all women—and Eve rectitude, 
Lilith intoxication. Christ is Adam crucified, Buddha 
Adam forgotten. Eve is the knowledge of the wilderness 
of this world, the love of the familiar, the attempt to per- 
petuate oneself; Lilith is the drunkenness of inspiration, 
the lust for the strange and new, the attempt to escape 
oneself. And so on. Of the real, or modern characters, 
Celia, the protagonist’s wife before he thought of himself 
as Adam, seems to have been mostly Eve; whereas the 
protagonist’s later mistresses, being casual, momentary 
intoxications, are all called Lilith. Paul, the dead friend, 
may be vaguely thought of as the biblical Jonathan, 
and is also a constant reminder to Adam of his own death. 
All the characters and all the events Adam discovers prove 
his own solitude. Solitude is the fruit of knowledge, and 
knowledge is the fruit of Eden Tree. 
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This, the machinery of the poem, is arranged in a no 
doubt intentional confusion, so far as the whole is con 
cerned, but with the parts vivid and distinct. So the 
solipsist, obsessed with his personality, must think of his 
world: as a series of dramatic intermittences, with all the 
vividness, brevity, and finality of fireworks 

Such a frame-work, such an attitude, will produce 
visions always wilful and momentary, but it can hardly 
produce the fused certainty of major poetry. We shall 
read it for the beauty and depth of the individual parts, 
taking the context only to help us with the lines; and so 
reading we shall surely have enough. 

For many of the separate versions of solitude have an 
especial strength which remove them entirely from the 
burden of the whole poem. For example, when Adam the 
solipsist tries to escape himself by uniting himself with the 
boatmen on the Grand Canal, his failure is an experience 
worth having: 





Old Adam was as Jonely as he ha ye 
With an apple in his throat he could not 





and he goes on to speak of 
. the common wh 
Of loneliness, 
° the paramour 
With no caress. 
Again, attempting to escape himself in the intoxication of 
whiskey neat, Adam thinks of masculine friendship, the 
love of man for man. This ecstasy he hatte is more ia 
denial or crucifixion, 
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It is something real, 

With no generation or brood; 
It is the seal 

Of double solitude. 


There are a dozen pages as good. R. P. Blackmur 


IN KENTUCKY HILLS 


Lonesome Water, by Roy Helton. Harper & Bros. 

In this book Mr. Helton, whose talent is genuine, and 
whose attitude is both individual and honest, commands 
interest and respect for what is, on the whole, one of the 
best attempts thus tar made to utilize American folk 
material. In some respects, Mr. Helton’s art is as home- 
spun as his material, which is perhaps not altogether 
fortunate. It was as a mature and sophisticated artist 
that J. M. Synge went to the Aran Islands, and in the end 
gave us at least one classic—the Riders to the Sea. But 
that the comparison should suggest itself at all, indicates 
how well Mr. Helton has done, and how much better he 
nay be expected to do. 

Both the language and the legends of his Kentucky hill- 
folk are used with vigorous license, much as Synge used his 
Irish material. Certain poems are almost wholly success- 
ful. In others a careless and repetitive use of “poetic” 
language destroys the illusion. Consider, for example, 
these two stanzas from the title-poem of the volume: 


Drank Lonesome Water: 
Weren’t but a tad then 
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Up in a laurel thick 
Digging for sang: 
Come on a place where 
The stones was holler; 
Something below them 
Tinkled and rang. 


Tweren’t no tame water 

I knowed in a minute; 

Must a been laying there 
Projecting around 

Since winter went home; 

Must a laid like a cushion, 
Where the feet of the blossoms 
Was tucked in the ground. 

The narrative form is simple and effective; one accepts 
the idiom until one reaches the last three lines of the 
second stanza quoted. Is this rather frail conceit a native 
conceit, caught in the Elizabethan language which these 
mountaineers, one is told, still speak? Even if it were, it 
would be, one feels, out of key as Mr. Helton has used it. 
One objects similarly to his marking time with poetic 
vamps such as the recurrent phrase ‘“‘a wild and windy 
air.” And one objects, with a sense of real grievance, to 
the twin apparition of sentimentality and melodrama in a 
number of dramatic scenarios which, if more rigorously 
handled, might have yielded unqualifiedly excellent 
results. 

Yet the colors stick and hold for the most part, despite 
occasional uncertainty of drawing. The bad poems like 
South Song are few, and the good ones are numerous. 
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There are good ones too in the last section of the book, 
where the poet speaks in the first person. My Land, Your 
Lover is an honest invocation, not unimpressive despite its 
terrible last line: 


To clutch you to the star hot kiss of song. 


A shorter poem, Pull of the Ground, may be quoted to show 
how little that sort of thing creeps in when Mr. Helton is 
himself: 


Passed by little houses, 
Saw the empty chairs, 
Looked through darkened windows 
At old folk climbing stairs: 
Creeping up by lamplight 
Urging weary bones 
Twenty steps into the sky 
Above the sand and stones. 
Earth, the jealous mother 
Bows the breasts of men, 
Pleading, ever pleading 
“Heart, come home again!” 
Holding up her hidden 
Hands that reach, and call 
Down to wells of silence 
Where no stars can fall 


The book is illustrated with nearly a score of black and 
white drawings by the author. They are distinctly good 
and indicate that successful illustration of a book of poems 
is possible—if the poet does his own drawings. 


Fames Rorty 
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CENDRARS 


Panama, or the Adventures of my Seven Uncles, by Blaise 
Cendrars. Translated from the French and illustrated 
by John Dos Passos. Harper & Bros. 

The enthusiasm of Mr. Dos Passos’ project is well war- 
ranted, although his Foreword succeeds in being little more 
than an exhibition of sore-headed commiseration to which 
its sprinkle of misprints and historical lapses does little 
injustice. He has, at the outset, an inheritor’s fitness to be 
Cendrars’ translator: the rapid verbal and imaginative 
impulse of Les P@ques 2 New-York, La prose du Trans- 
sibérien, Panama, and Kodak documentaire is likewise the 
fever in the nerves of Orient Express, Rosinante, and Man- 
hattan Transfer, and it remains largely intact in these lucid 
versions from three of Cendrars’ books. Dos Passos has 
also retained from the years of his own apprenticeship a 
keen memory of the ardor of discovery that ran through 
French and American writing twenty years ago. He has 
invested his English Cendrars with the tone and impu- 
dence, the sprawling arrogance and splendor, which 
bloomed on the pages of twentieth-century poetry in its 
first conscious rejection of foregoing conventions and, 
more specifically, of the formal and intellectual disciplines 
of Symbolism. The translation here may likewise count in 
its favor an actual experience as close to that of Cendrars’ 
contemporaries as the post-war years are able to supply. 
Of the four American poets who have shown some ability 
in handling contemporary French verse (the task thus far 
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remains inconceivable in an Englishman’s hands), Dos 
Passos easily merits the honor of introducing Cendrars to 
American readers, because his own excursions and pro- 
tests, like Cendrars’, have had their inception in the con- 
fusion of contemporary civilization. 

I go round and round inside the meridians like a squirrel in a squirrel cage, 
As with Cendrars, this has been his lot, but out of con- 
fusion he has rescued the vitality and energy which a 
creative criticism demands if the resources of an excessive 
experience are to be extracted, and ultimately ordered, by 
the critical mind inside it. 

Cendrars’ work began in a gratuitous demolition of the 
order and method of his immediate forerunners. Among 
the first to signalize the exhaustion of material resources 
which Mallarmé’s and Verlaine’s successors encountered, 
he started by launching an ambitious explorative campaign 
and thus helped to instigate the French insurgence of 
1910-14. By that time the symbolist technique which a 
half-century before had appeared purely arbitrary in its 
allegorical assumptions and impulsive in its technical 
canons, had become almost as rigorous a system of poetic 
ideas as the doctrinaire classicism which it had come to 
reject; the time was ready for another of those revitalizing 
conquests of the actual, or of the creatively adaptable, 
which have become habitual in French art. Other liter- 
atures pass through these periods of rehabilitation with 
gusto and fervor, but usually with a more or less complete 
aloofness from technical responsibilities. Of the French 
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it may generally be said that the value of reform or experi- 
ment is implicit in the strength or weakness of the technical 
innovation required to express it; that innovation of 
matter, to be complete, requires a concurrent and corre- 
sponding innovation in form. In painting and sculpture as 
in poetry, from symbolism itself through surréalisme, the 
terminology of recent innovation is largely technical, and 
it is well to observe in the case of Cendrars and his con- 
temporaries—Apollinaire, Salmon, Max Jacob, and later 
Cocteau, Mac-Orlan, Fargue, and Radiguet—that any 
novelty of conception or association was aimed at through 
some adequate refinement or revision of technical ap- 
proach. Obviously the technique may be as suspect as the 
creative aim or material with which it coincides: if these 
poets merely “ecrivirent comme des médiums,” in M. 
Porché’s phrase, or “s’ils ont mangqués de clarté” with 
results that have played havoc in the camps of dadaisme 
and surréalisme, their work might even now appear as 
little more than an overwrought episode in the life of war- 
time Europe. And with them it would pass not only the 
more remarkable elements in Picasso, Léger, Miro, Satie, 
and Antheil, but the more generally criticized—and un- 
read—parts of Pound and Joyce. 

These men, however, refuse to be dismissed. It is their 
dye that stains the sea of contemporary feeling and ex- 
pression. The discipline that reaches its climax in pure 
form invariably reveals the sterility of purely intellectual 
processes in art. The intellectual process has seldom had 
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as logical and as exhaustive a demonstration of its possi- 
bilities as in recent creative work, but running counter to 
the anesthetic and elegiac tendencies of recent intellectual 
pessimism has been an extraordinary inventive enthusiasm 
which may ultimately be our period’s most important 
manifestation. This invention has followed various lines: 
socio-geographical canvases as in Apollinaire and Cen- 
drars; historical analogues as in Chirico, Salmon, and 
Pound; detailed objective analysis as in Léger, Picasso, 
Eliot, and Miss Moore; the development of myth as in 
Lewis, Déblin, Joyce. Mr. Dos Passos praises in Cendrars 
“virility” and “‘meaning in everyday life.” Had he seen 
these merely as the basis of the literature which Cendrars 
did much to instigate, he might, through greater appreci- 
ation for the work of Cendrars’ followers, have spared him- 
self much of the excited irritation with which his transla- 
tion is launched. It is neither in mere “everyday life” nor 
in psychological delusion and trance that a permanent 
esthetic concept is wrought, but in a discipline which 
encompasses the vital elements of the two, and which, had 
he mastered it more fully, would have made Cendrars a 
greater poet. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dos Passos has given, in the right 
colloquial key and with the spontaneity of deep sympathy, 
his brilliant translations of some of Cendrars’ best 
work, adding to the volume his lively designs in color. His 
work will remind current writers of an inheritance of which 
they might profitably be more conscious. M. D. Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 


In gratitude to Vachel Lindsay, and in acknowledgment of his high 
service, never adequately rewarded, a Memorial Fund is being started 
for the benefit of his widow, and his little daughter and son, five and 
four years of age. The Fund is administered by the Abraham Lincoln 
Association, which includes ex-Governor Lowden and prominent citizens 
of the poet’s native city. Contributions may be sent to Paul M. Angle, 
Secretary of the Association, First National Bank Building, Springfield, 
Illinois; or Poetry will forward any checks which may be mailed to 
this office. 

A letter of November first, the last of many we have received from 
Vachel Lindsay, begins as follows: 

“Elizabeth and I both had a thrill from your editorial on possible 
prizes of the Nobel variety. While it is not at all likely that anything 
of the Nobel size will be offered soon to any of us in the poetry field, 
your article is bound by its very force and concentration to be quoted, 
discussed seriously, and should result in a little more consideration being 
given to poets. If we ask for the moon, we may get a little more green 
cheese.” 
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“The February number of Porrtry will be chiefly, or perhaps wholly, a 
British number, opening with the first of two instalments of a long 
sequence, Buckshee: Poems for Aitchka in France, by Ford Madox Ford. 

The eightieth birthday of Edwin Markham, the venerable American 
poet and honorary president of the Poetry Society of America, will be 
celebrated with special observances under the Society’s auspices at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 24th. 

James Rorty, whose faulty details of Southwestern Indian life in his 
poem Domingo Day recently published in Poetry, called from Derrick 
Norman Lehmer the letter of protest printed in our December number, 
has written us his reply: 

Dear Miss Monroe: Mr. Lehmer is quite right in thinking that I know 
very little about Indians. I spent a total of three weeks in Santa Fe on 
two occasions, and on one of them went like any other tourist to see the 
dance at the Santo Domingo pueblo. The poem is merely a white man’s 
impression of that dance. I sympathize with Mr. Lehmer’s irritation 
at my ignorance, but incline to believe that the poem is good or bad 
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independently of the considerations which he raises; even the “totem 
pole”—I too have seen real totem poles in the Northwest. The pole 
used in the Santo Domingo dance was something like a fishing-pole, but 
thicker; certainly the dancing red man shook it, for I saw him. The 
“saint” section of the poem is a free rendering of what the Indians told 
me about that part of the ceremony; it is probably very inaccurate, but 
again, what has that to do with its quality or lack of quality as poetry? 
As to “speaking from the inside,” can anybody do that except the 
Indian himself? I made no such pretensions. Poets, as Mr. Lehmer 
should know, are a notoriously ignorant breed. What did Keats know 
about Greek ceramics? Or Shakespeare about the geography of Bo- 
hemia? James Rorty 

Longmans, Green & Co, has just issued Joseph Auslander’s transla- 
tion of Petrarch’s sonnets. Some of these beautifully rendered versions 
had already appeared in The Winged Horse. Mr. Auslander’s less satis- 
factory translation of the Pervigilium Veneris had the honor of being 
the first book issued, in handsome format, by the Cheshire House Press 
recently established in New York by Walter Chrysler, Jr. 

The Whitman Publishing Company of Racine, Wisconsin, has seri- 
ously projected a series of books of fine poetry for popular readers, 
issuing them at a cost so low as to be available to purchasers in shops, 
department stores, and even in the Woolworth emporiums. Marjorie 
Barrows, the editor of Child Life, last year published through this house 
a beautifully edited anthology called zoo Best Poems for Children, which 
gives its readers, for ten cents, a collection ranging from Shakespeare to 
Elizabeth Roberts, Belloc, de la Mare, Lindsay, Yeats, Amy Lowell, 
and many other contemporaries. Another volume bearing as tentative 
title Poems for Every Mood will be edited by the editors of Poetry, and 
will contain classical English poems by Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, etc., and a wide modern selection 
from the work of Frost, Masters, Lindsay, Yeats, Pound, Wallace 
Stevens, Edna Millay, Elinor Wylie, Louise Bogan, and the other poets 
of the Twentieth Century. This anthology will be ready for distribu- 
tion early in 1932. 

A reader of poetry whom we can heartily recommend is Miss Alice 
Mansur, of Cambridge. She is gifted with a beautiful voice, an accent 
perfect without being too precise, a rare intuition of poetic rhythms, 
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good taste in the selection of poems new and old, and withal an agreeable 
personality. It is a great relief to hear a reader of poetry who is not 
afflicted with elocutionary or melodramatic temptations. : 

Miss Mansur prefers to spend a week in any town which engages her, 
and to give readings during that week, as many as may be desired, in 
schools, clubs, etc. When this plan has been carried out, a stimulating 
interest in poetry has been aroused—a discovery of new resources of 
beauty available to young and old, rich and poor. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Mansur will also develop a radio audience, as most of the 
verse now spoken over the radio is incredibly cheap and badly read. 

Mr. Franklin Wentworth has been giving a series of radio readings 
of modern poetry in Boston, in a valiant effort to convince the millions 
that good poetry is worth listening to. 

A bi-weekly review, The Fortnightly, has been started in San Francisc« 
(426 Chestnut Street), at a subscription price of $3. To its special d . 
partments on Music, Dance, Graphic Arts, Poetry, Drama, Books, an 
Architecture, such western writers as Sara Bard Field, Robinson Jeffers, 
Orrick Johns, Lincoln Steffens, Yvor Winters, and Charles E. S. Wood 
will contribute. 

Lynn Riggs, the poet and dramatist who wrote Green Grow the Lila 
and other plays, and James Hughes, a local cameraman, have completed 
a silent movie called 4 Day in Santa Fe, the record of twenty-four hours 
of New Mexican life—its fiestas, work, play, home-life, rituals, and daily 
occupations. The film may be purchased for home projections from 
Henriette Harris, 830 El Caminito, Santa Fe, N. M. 





Miss Monroe was born in Chicago and has always lived there, with 
many intervals of travel. Her books of verse are You and I and The Di 
ference and Other Poems (Macmillan Co.), and The Passing Show: Fi 
Modern Plays in Verse (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

Mr. Witter Bynner, now a resident of Santa Fe, needs no introduc 
tion. His latest book, Eden Tree, has just been issued by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Mr. David Morton is a member of the faculty of Amherst College. 
His latest book is Nocturnes and Autumnals (G. P. Putnam's Sons). 

Mr. Solon H. Barber, of Washington, is the author of Cross-country 
issued two months ago from The Service Press in The Hague, Hollan 
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Mr. Robert P. Tristram Coffin, a professor of English in Wells College, 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N.Y., is the author of three books of verse, the latest 
being Golden Falcon (Macmillan Co.). 

Mr. Raymond Kresensky, of Algona, Iowa, has just published Em- 
maus through The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids. 

Miss Helene Magaret, born in Omaha, Nebraska, lives there mostly 
and part of the year in New York. She is a translator for an insurance 
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company. 

Mr. George A. Oppen, of Belvedere, Cal., was represented among 
the “Objectivists” last February. 

Dorothy Leonard (Mrs. S. R. L.) lives in Oneida, N. Y.; Mr. Marshall 
Schacht in Brookline, Mass. 

The other poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Katharine Ellis Barrett (Mrs. Robert B.) lives chiefly in Cornish, 
N.H., but travels extensively with her explorative husband, all over the 
world. She has written travel books for children—about the Himalayas 
and other high spots, and has collaborated with her husband in a book 
of this year, 4 Yankee in Patagonia. Her first book of verse, The 
Trenchant Wind, including her present group, will be published early in 
1932 by W. H. Heffer, of Cambridge, England. 

Mr. Paul Eaton Reeve, born in 1907, lives in New York, writes stories 
for a living, and is engaged upon “a very long play,” as well as incidental 
verse which has appeared in various magazines. 

Miss Janet Ramsay, born in Ohio and now a resident of New York, is 
the author of two novels, and of poems in the New York reviews. 

Mr. Reuel Denney, of Brooklyn, is a student at Dartmouth. Mr. Wel- 
born Hope lives in Ada, Oklahoma, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Minnie Maylow’s Story and Other Tales and Scenes, by John Masefield. 
Macmillan Co. 
The Poems of T. Sturge Moore: Collected Edition, Vol. 7. Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., London. 
Poems: A Foking Word, by Laura Riding. Jonathan Cape, London. 
Laura and Francisca, by Laura Riding. Seizin Press, Deya, Majorca. 
The Collected Poems of Richard Burton. Bobbs Merrill Co. 
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Triumphal March, by T. S. Eliot; 4 Child is Born, by Henry Newbolt; 
To Lucy, by Walter de la Mare; To the Red Rose, by Siegfried Sassoon; 
Jane Barston, by Edith Sitwell; Invitation to Cast Out Care, by V. 
Sackville-West; Choosing a Mast, by Roy Campbell: Numbers 32-38 
of The Ariel Poems. Faber & Faber, London. 

Emmaus, by Raymond Kresensky. Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Poems of an Exile, by George Horton. Bobbs Merrill Co. 

Lost Warrior, by Sydney King Russell. Mosher Press. 

The Silver Flute, by Mary Morison Webster. Poetry Bookshop, London. 

False Dawn, by Hilda Elizabeth Woodruff. Richard G. Badger. 

Lavender and Old Gold, by Jessie Allen-Siple. Richard G. Badger. 

A Verse of Bells, by Elizabeth Castle. Harold Vinal, Ltd. 

Pan and Syrinx, by Jean-Marie Guislain. Harold Vinal, Ltd. 

Lugmir, by Edward Collins Bursk. Richard G. Badger. 

Flood-Gates, by Betty Hunter Smith. Richard G. Badger. 

Verses, by Helen Lee Washington. Henry Young & Sons, Liverpool. 

Glendale the Beautiful, by Calvin Dill Wilson. Priv. ptd., Cincinnati. 

Sparks from the Anvil, by Clara Lundie Askew. Banner Press, Emory 
University. 

Speaking at Seventy, by Mary E. Bulkley. Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., 
San Francisco. 

Swift Water, by Clifford Allen. Poetry Publishers, Philadelphia. 

The Radiant Road, by Mary Pollard Tynes. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston. 

Candles in the Wind, by Charles J. Quirk, S. J. Dial Press. 

Westward, by Harold Cooper. Athens Press, Iowa City. 

Dad by Candle Light. Bab’s Book. Privately ptd., Liverpool. 

The Flute Over the Valley: Antrim Song, by John Lyle Donaghy. Inner 
Press, Larne, Ireland. 

ANTHOLOGY, PROSE AND A TRANSLATION: 

Wednesday Club Verse: An Anthology of Honor Poems from the Wednesday 
Club of Saint Louis. A.C, Clayton Printing Co., St. Louis. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson, edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. Harper & 
Bros. 

The Sky is Falling, by Oliver Jenkins. St. Botolph Society, Boston. 

The Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam, a new metrical version by George Roe. 
Laidlaw Bros., Chicago. 








